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situation produced a flaw in her ideal. If Helen saw Susie and Bill
exchange one tender glance or one kiss, she immediately started
constructing sexual fantasies of her own and projecting them on
Susie. First/' there was a period during which she was constantly
obsessed by the thought, "What are they doing together?" and
imagined the most ardent erotic situations; when she later saw them
reserved and controlled, she thought contemptuously, "What an
actress my sister is!" and pitied her poor mother, who was in her
opinion being deceived by the supposedly virtuous Susie. When she
could no longer identify herself with Susie as an ideal figure, she
began to identify herself with the Susie her fantasy had lowered to
the status of a debauched liar. I was soon able to reassure the mother
that nothing serious had actually taken place between Helen and
her boy friend, that Helen had remained as chaste and truthful
as before, and that it would be easy to reduce all this behaviour to a
temporary symptom. This promise was kept, and today Helen, who
came fully to understand her own case, is an assistant counsel!or in a
girl's camp under a leader whom she worships. She herself enjoys
being an ideal figure in relation to the younger girls.

As a rule this kind of identification with an ideal model is a favour-
able contribution to psychologic development. Helen was quickly
cured after she was given a new opportunity to make such an
identification.

During puberty, identification is a complicated and individually
varying process that makes a necessary and important contribution
to the further elaboration and strengthening of the ego. It often
rescues a still weak personality or leads to renunication of personality.
We have seen that Nancy fell neurotically ill because she had
sexualized her identification with her older sister, and that Evelyn's
wish to be grown-up and experience the same things as her older
sister brought her to an unfortunate pass. But even the most favour-
able kind of identification, an idealization that expresses the wish
"to be as good as you are,55 can become dangerous. Helen's history
is an excellent example of this type of development.

We know that the process of identification plays an important
part in the relation of the child to his parents,, and later in all his
educational experiences. Observation of adults teaches us that we
rarely meet personalities sufficiently strong and integrated not to
make use of identifications with others. We do this in our thinking,
acting, and creating, and people whose emotional life is disturbed
identify themselves with others also in their emotions. Absolute
originality is probably a quality peculiar to genius alone. Through-